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This paper discusses the dating and the place of origin of the text Hayvasirsa Pancardatra, a 
compilation that sets down the rules and rituals governing the construction of that most dramatic, 
physical representation of religion in South Asia, the Hindu temple. The Hayasirsa Pancaratra is, 
as it states itself, a compendium. It gathers material from previous sources. The oldest known 
manuscript is from the 16" century. 

Texts that cite the Hayasirsa Pajicaratra date from between the 9" or 10% century to the 
17" century. The Hayasirsa Pavicaratra must be older than these texts. Previous scholars have 
suggested dates ranging from c. 500-1600 CE in respect to the dating of the Hayasirsa 
Pancardatra, which is a very wide window indeed. The general scholarly consensus, however, is 
that the text was produced around 800 CE. Some details in the text, like the descriptions of cir- 
cumambulatory paths, can be used to date the text as well as identify its place of origin. Refe- 
rences to north Indian scripts in the text indicate that the Hayasirsa Pancaratra was produced 
shortly before the 10" century. Since the text has borrowed sections from the Visnudharmottara 
Purana, it must be younger than that text, i.e. it was compiled after the 7" century CE. The ways 
that vvithas and lokesas are described in the text suggest an earlier rather than later date. Thus, the 
8_9" century CE seems to be an acceptable working hypothesis. The references to scripts may 
suggest a date later rather than earlier in that period. 

All the extant manuscripts of the text have been found in Bengal and Orissa, which makes 
them the best candidates in respect to the text’s place of origin. References in the text, like names 
of kings, which can be connected to a place, are either north Indian or specifically Bengali. The 
text is, therefore, of a north Indian origin and most likely was compiled in northeast India, proba- 
bly Bengal or Orissa. 
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Dating and placing the Hayasirsa Paitcaratra 

This paper discusses the dating and placing of the Hayasirsa Pancardatra, a Vaisnava 
Paficaratra text that focuses on both the construction of temples and sculpting of the im- 
ages, which are to be placed inside. Paficaratra literature discusses four steps or phases in 
the construction of the temple: the planning and construction of the prasdda (temple), the 
design and sculpting of the pratima (image), pratisthda (installation) and puja (institution 
of worship performed daily and occasionally within the temple after its completion). The 
first three steps are discussed in the Hayasirsa Pancaratra. As it focuses on these particular 
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topics, the Hayasirsa Pancaratra is part of the large corpus of texts in the Hindu tradition 
called silpa sastras, i.e. manuals focusing on temple architecture and sculpture. 

Dating early South Asian texts is extremely difficult. This is especially so with San- 
skrit texts in general, and silpa sdastras in particular. There are some exceptions to this 
tule, as SastrT! [Samarangana-siitradhara of Maharajadhiraja Bhoja... 1966] and Malaya 
muccaya are texts written or compiled by individuals whom we can place in history. The 
Hayasirsa Pancardatra however seems to be gathering material from previous sources and 
there is no way of knowing who might have started or finished the compilation. 


The Relationship to Other Texts 


The oldest known manuscript of the Hayasirsa Parcaratra is from the 16™ century’. 
Other manuscripts are also available, most of which are from Bengal (see discussion on 
place below). This does not, however, tell us much about the date of the text, except that 
it must have been finalized by no later than the 16" century. 

The most common way to date a text is place it in relationship to other texts. A few 
texts either mention the Hayasirsa Pancardatra or in other ways have a connection to the 
text. The Agni Purdna, one of the major Puranas (or Mahapuranas), contains descriptions 
and details of various topics, including the avataras of Visnu, ritual, sculpture, architec- 
ture, cosmology, astrology, law, grammar, meter and medicine etc. The Agni Puranas 
chapters on silpa sastra can be divided in two sections: one consisting of chapters 31—70 
and the other of 71-106. The former primarily consists of borrowed quotes or summaries 
of the material found in the Hayasirsa Pancardatra*. The Agni Purdna is usually dated to 
the late 9 or 10" century*. Assuming that the dating of the Agni Purana is correct we 
have a first approximate latest date for the Hayasirsa Pancardatra. 

The tantric material incorporated in the Hayasirsa Pancardatra in combination with the 
Brahmanical iconography presented shows that it is a late tantric text (as early tantric 
streams were non-Brahmanical and anti-Vedic [Hazra 1975, 203]). A good analogue for 
the Hayasirsa Pancaratra is, therefore, the Visnudharmottara Purana, another tantric text 
that incorporates Brahmanical iconography and Vedic rituals. It is possible that the 
Hayasirsa Pancaratra borrowed the story of the Hayasirsa avatara of Visnu from the 
Visnudharmottara Purdna. The two texts have several verses, which are identical 
(Hayasirsa Pancaratra |, Visnudharmottara 1.1). However, the section dealing with tem- 
ple architecture and ritual in the Visnudharmottara Purana is brief, and lacks much of the 
details provided in the Hayasirsa Pancaratra. While the two texts follow a similar struc- 
ture’, the only clear borrowing is the initial story of Madhu and Kaitabha and it is, of 
course, possible that both texts obtained the story from another source’. The Visnudhar- 
mottara is usually dated to the 7“ century’. Based on that we can assume that the 
Hayasirsa Pancaratra might be close to the Visnudharmottara in time or perhaps later. 

The Hari-bhakti-vilasa takes a large portion of its section on temple construction and 
sculpting from the Hayasirsa Pancaratra. The Hari-bhakti-vilasa is a ritual compilation 
(nibandha) written around 1534. The author was Gopala Bhatta Gosvamin (1501-1586), 
a Brahmana from Sri Rangam in modern Tamil Nadu. Gosvamin was one of the “Six 
Gosvamins of Vrindavana”, the group of learned and ascetic followers of Caitanya 
(1486-1533) that gave the Gaudiya Vaisnava sampradaya its theological basis [Broo 
2005]*. The Hari Bhakti Vilasa discusses the rituals connected to temple construction in 
vildsas (parts) 18-20. Here the compiler has quoted large sections from the Hayasirsa 
Pajncaratra, rearranging them together with large portions from primarily the Matsya and 
Devi Puranas. It is clear that the Hayasirsa Pancardatra 1s the main text for the compiler 
and that the other texts are used to substantiate, give alternatives or fill in where the 
Hayasirsa Pancardatra is vague or provides no information. Thus, the Hayasirsa Panca- 
ratra must have been authoritative by the time Gosvamin wrote his work. The authority 
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of the Hayasirsa Pancardatra at the time of the Hari-bhakti-vilasa is independently con- 
firmed by the fact that the text is also, as mentioned above, quoted, and summarized in 
the Agni Purana. Since the Hari-bhakti-vilasa is a significantly later text than the Agni 
Purana, from it we learn that the Hayasirsa Pancardtra was an important text for a long 
period. 

Lists of important texts like the one found in chapter two (verses 1-10) of the 
Adikanda of the Hayasirsa Pafcaratra, are found in the Mantrakaumudi composed in the 
second decade of the 16"c.A.D. by the Maithila scholar Devanatha Tarkapaficanana 
[Bhattacharya 1952]. However, the identity of several texts to which the Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra refers is not clear. 


In the world the sages contemplated the exposition of the [following] twenty-five texts 
one by one”. The (1) Hayasirsa is said to be the foremost of the collected tantras. 2'° 


Then (2) Trailokvamohana tantra", (3) Vaibhava and (4) Pauskara, (5) Naradiya tantra 
and (6) Prahrada and (7) Gargyagalava. 3 


(8) Sriprasna tantra, (9) Sandila tantra and (10) Isvarasamhita, (11) the most excellent 
(satyokta) tantra and the (12) Vasistha and also the (13) Saunaka. 4 


And another tantra is the (14) Nardyaniya, and also the (15) Jndndrnava, the (16) 
Svayvambhuva, and the (17) Kapila, (18) Vihagendra and the others. 5 


(19) Atreya, (20) Narasimhakhya, (21) Anandakhya and (22) Arina, (23) Baudhdnya 
and (24) Baudhayana tantra and also (25) Vaisvavatarita. 6'* 


And also they mention that great tantra which establishes the eight syllables (astaksa’’). 
These having pervaded the surface of the earth are established by this large collection. 7 


These are the ancient tantras: the Bhagavata, the one spoken by Siva, the one revealed 
by Visnu, the one that originates from Padma (Brahma), the Varaha Purana, and others. 8 


There are also the general samhitas of the Bhagavatas, the other’ samhita spoken by 
Vyasa'* and the great samhitda as well. 9 


Whatever else was recited by the sages [this text] has recourse to, and the portion [rela- 
ting to] the temple etc., all that, Visnu told'®. 10 


The few texts that we with some certainty can identify are Pauskara'’, Naradiya tan- 
tra!’, Sriprasna tantra’, [svarasamhita®, Narayaniya?', Svayambhuva”, Vihagendra™, 
Baudhanaya™. However, the most securely dated of these texts is the Nardyaniya, a sec- 
tion of the Mahabharata, which is generally agreed to appear in its present form around 
400 CE. The Pauskara samhita, if we follow Sandersson, might be one of the later of the 
early Pancardatra text, but which it seems that he means somewhere around 700 CE (or 
possibly slightly later). /svarasamhitd is an 8'"—9" century text. The other texts are not 
easily dated. 

Raghunandana cites a long passage from the second part of the Hayasirsa Pancaratra 
in his Matha-pratisthd-tattva, stating that it was transcribed from an ancient copy in “bi- 
furcated” letters originally procured by king Ballasena and then came to Raghunandana’s 
hands”. King Ballasena, or Vallasena, ruled in the second half of the 12" century [Chow- 
dhury 1967, 220, 279; Majumdar 2003, 270-233, esp. 231, 223-243, esp. 242]. As noted 
above, the Hayasirsa Pancardatra is also quoted extensively in the Hari-bhakti-vilasa, a 
17" century compendium on Visnu worship by Gopala Bhatta. Thus, the text has, for a 
fairly long time, been authoritative: it was quoted by the authors of the Agni Purana in 
the 9-10" century and still deemed quoting in the 17" century. To summarize, we can 
conclude that the Hayasirsa Pancardatra was probably compiled before the Agni Purdna 
(i.e. 9-10" century) but probably not much earlier. 
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Earlier Scholarship 


Daniel Smith thinks that the Hayasirsa Pancardatra originated in the North, though he 
does not give any reasons for this assumption. He is not any more precise in regards to 
the dating of the text. He says, “there are many clues in it [the Hayasirsa Pancardatra] 
which suggest an early date; yet other details indicate that, albeit written early, it passed 
through the hands of late redactors” [Smith 1978, 166]. Smith also mentions that one can 
find quotations in texts datable to the 12™ through the 17" centuries from a text referred 
to as Hayagrivasamhita, for example in Vedanta Desika’s opening chapter of the 
Pancaratraraksa. However, the quotes are so brief that it is hard to trace them to the 
Hayasirsa Pancardatra unambiguously. Smith feels certain that the text cannot be as old 
as is mentioned in the “preface” to the printed edition (i.e. “800 A.D.” [Bhattacharya 
1952]). He mentions that the Hayasirsa Pancardatra is not listed in any canonical texts 
besides its own, and the ones that are derived from it. Smith’s example of a derivative 
text is the Agni Purana [Smith 1978, /66]*°. Ramachandra S. K. Rao has a similar discus- 
sion and mentions that the Hayasirsa Pancardatra is also in the Visnu Samhita ’s list of 
Pancaratra texts as number 44 of 141 texts [Ramachandra 1989, /68]. 

Dines Chandra Bhattacharya, who wrote the introduction to the 1952 edition of the 
text [Das Gupta 1989, 76], places the date “tentatively” to about 800 A.D. Bhattacharya 
bases this on both internal evidence such as the outburst in the text against other philo- 
sophical systems such as jaimini, Buddha and Jaina and mentions of kings and courts as 
well as citations in other texts. Bhattacharya also concludes that the text is of a north In- 
dian origin and not in an area with predominant Sakta or Saiva systems. The later he bases 
on the list in the text itself (@dikanda 3.3—4) that lists places from which a acarya should 
not come. 

In an article called “The Pafcaratra tradition and Brahmanical iconography”, Das 
Gupta discusses the date of one chapter (a@dikanda 22) of the Hayasirsa Pancardatra, 
which deals with the manifestations of Visnu and their characteristics. He assigns this 
chapter to sometime before the 9" century. Das Gupta bases his assumption mainly on 
Hayasirsa Pafcaratra ddikanda 22.2, which states that Adimirti Vasudeva creates 
Samkarsana, who in turn creates Pradyumna and the latter in turn Aniruddha’’. The text 
further confines itself to 12 of the 24 vyihas. These two facts, according to Das Gupta, 
indicate an early stage in the development of the vyiihas, which, by the time of the Agni 
Purana, the Devatamiirtiprakarana and the Caturvarga Cintamani, are enumerated as 24. 
The Visnudharmottara refers only to the caturvyitha forms (3.xliv.11—12, 3.Ixxxv.43-45). 
Das Gupta concludes, “the chapter (adikanda 22) embodying these descriptions were 
composed before the appearance of the group of caturvimsati murti-s which are described 
in the aforesaid works [Agni Purana, Devatamiirti prakarana and Caturvarga Cintamani|” 
[Das Gupta 1989, 75—76]. 

Sastri’s 1975/76 edition [Sastri 1976] of our text is the closest we come to a critical 
edition of the Hayasirsa Pancardatra as it is based on all the then known manuscripts (a 
total of 12 manuscripts”’). In his edition of the Hayasirsa Pancardatra, Sastri assigns it to 
the 6" century but states that it continued to expand during the 7" century. He bases this 
assumption on various details within the text’s description of sculptures [Sastri 1976, vii]. 
In the same volume, Das Gupta explains, “the text gives the features of some of the de1- 
ties that belong to the earlier periods side by side with some of them belonging to later 
periods”. To the earlier period, he assigns the treatment of the vyizhas, which, as men- 
tioned above, are only twelve in our text [Das Gupta in Sastri 1976, 146-147]. 

Winternitz states that the text is “a very important treatise on Vaisnava architecture 
and consecration of images [...] tentatively assumed to have been written in about 
800 A.D.” [Winternitz and Subhadra 2008, 6/4]”°. He does not mention any reason for 
that dating. 
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Raghunath Purushottam Kulkarni has used the Hayasirsa Pancaratra as a basis for 
comparison in his book Prasada Mandana of Siutradhara Mandana. He dates the 
Hayasirsa Pancaratra to the fourth century AD. He does not discuss the reason for this, 
but he has a note referring to chapter 8, verses 18-30 of the text. These are the verses that 
describe the location of deities in the vastupurusamandala. The date may be attributed to 
Kulkarni’s nationalist agenda in so far as he is trying to establish an early dating of archi- 
tectural science in India. 

Corinna Wessels-Mevissen in her book The Gods of the Directions states, “the 
Hayasirsapancaratra is a religious text which probably dates from c. 800. A.D”. She 
bases this assumption on the description of the /okesas (directional guardians) found in 
the adikadnda patala 28. Wessels-Mevissen asserts that, “it [the Hayasirsa Pancardatra] 
does not mention the respective directions, as is generally the case in the early texts” 
[| Wessels-Mevissen 2001, /7]. With regard to the /okesas, the text is similar to the Puranas 
except for two facts: the Hayasirsa Paficardtra depicts [sana as four-armed, while all 
other lokesas are two armed; the Hayasirsa Pancaratra identifies Nairrta’s vehicle 
(vahana) as a bear*®’. Wessels-Mevissen considers both these facts to be extremely impor- 
tant and rare variations within the tradition of iconography. Wessels-Mevissen further 
states that the bear identification may explain some “peculiar forms of Nairrta’s vehicle 
in Central India” [ Wessels-Mevissen 2001, 77, /00]. 

Mukherji, in A Study of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Medieval Bengal, expresses his 
certainty that the Hayasirsa Pancaratra (and some other Pancardtra texts) are post-Gup- 
ta, approximately the 9" century CE according to him [Mukherji 1966, 26]. However, he 
does not state the reason for this view. (Besides his lack of evidence, the 9" century CE is 
quite late to call post-Gupta). 

Based on existing scholarship, the widest window for compilation of the Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra is c. 500-1600. The general scholarly consensus, however, is that the text 
was produced around the 800 CE. However, it bears mentioning that dating early Indian 
texts is often compared to “‘a house of cards”. There are relatively few events or lives in 
ancient Indian chronology that are confirmed by additional Indian sources. 


Speculations on the date based on things mentioned in the text 


There are a few features in the text that can help us date the text besides the lokesas 
and vyiihas mentioned above. The pradaksina (circumambulatory) path, mentioned in 
chapter 13 v. 1-4, may be used to help establish a date and locale for the Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra. Though not elaborated upon in the text, it is a feature that was clearly re- 
quired by the temple plan. Thus, we can be certain that the text was produced at a time 
when circumambulatory paths were constructed around temples and that this pathway 
should have walls. It is not clear from the text if the circumambulatory should have a roof 
or not. Unfortunately, few temples survive from the area where the text was most likely 
in use or originated (Bengal). However, if we look at north central, in addition to north- 
east India, we get the impression that pradaksina pathways were optional. For example, 
at Khajuraho (temples built between 885 CE and 1000 CE) all temples have space for 
someone to circumambulate, but the circumambulatory pathway is part of the architec- 
tural structure only in some temples. 

Pradaksina pathways are known from at least as early as Nachna (5"—6" century). In 
Nachna, a Siva shrine, known as the Parvata Temple, “originally comprised a cella sur- 
rounded by a pradaksina patha or passage for circumambulation. To include a passage of 
this kind does not seem like a startling innovation because circumambulation had long 
been the basic Indian pattern for worship” [Williams 1982, /05—106]. Including a cir- 
cumambulatory pathway in the plan of a temple, which in later texts is called the sand- 
hara type of temples, becomes so common in medieval temples one might call it standard. 
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For dating and placing the Hayasirsa Pancardtra the reference to pradaksina pathways 
tells us that by the time the text was written the sandhara type of temple was probably 
fairly common. 

Gonda [Gonda 1977, 55] as well as Bhattacharya [Bhattacharya 1952, no page nrs] 
notes that the Hayasirsa Pancaratra enumerates the northern regions of India and men- 
tions the nadgari script (sankarsana kanda, chapter 31) but does not mention the southern 
regions or any South Indian scripts. The regions are enumerated when the Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra forbids brahmanas from Kacchadesa, Kaveri, Konkana, Kamaripa, Kalinga, 
Kafichi, Kasmira, Kosala*! and Maharastra from officiating in consecration (Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra adikdnda 3.3—4). Mishra refers to an identical list in the Piigalamata. Mishra 
also notes that the Hayasirsa Pancardatra says that the manuscripts of the Paficaratras, the 
Puranas and the Mahabharata, etc. should be transcribed in the Ndgara and Sarada 
scripts. In the light of the discussion of these two scripts, Mishra dates the Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra to the first half of the 10" century [Mishra 1965, /2]. 

Singh examines at inscriptions from all over northern India in order to identify the ori- 
gin of the Nagari script and a date by which it was definitely formed. Singh believes that 
a plate from Bharat Kala Bhavan by Hariraja (983 A.D.) contains “the earliest dated re- 
cord of Nagari” as it is consistently close to the modern Nagari [Singh 1991, 78, 82]. 
This plate, together with several other inscriptions, gives Singh reason to see a strong de- 
velopment of Nagari during the period of the Pratiharas of north-central India [Singh 
1991, 76—78]. Thus, the mention of the scripts in the Hayasirsa Pancaratra indicates that 
the text was not finalized much earlier than the 10" century, though it is always possible 
that the reference to Nagar7 is a latter addition to the text. 

To conclude the discussion on the date of the Hayasirsa Pancaratra, | will summarize 
the discussion briefly. First, the discussion on Pradaksina pathways and script indicates 
that the text was produced before the 10" century. This also agrees with the date of the 
Agni Purana (10" century). Second, the scholarly consensus points to 800 CE. Third, to 
establish a lower limit for the date I have looked at the Visnudharmottara Purdna as well 
as some “internal evidence”. If our text has borrowed sections from the Visnudharmottara 
Purana, it must be younger than that text that is 7" century. The ideas of vyihas discussed 
by Das Gupta and the /okesas discussed by Wessels-Mevissen both argue for an earlier 
rather than later date. Thus, the 8"—9" century seems to be an acceptable working hypo- 
thesis. The reference to the scripts may suggest a date later, rather than earlier in that 
period. 


Place of Origin 

Trying to find the place of origin for the Hayasirsa Pancardatra is easier than dating it. 
First, all the extant manuscripts have been found in Bengal and Orissa*’. The only com- 
plete manuscript is from Orissa. The Sena King Ballasena, mentioned above, ruled in 
Bengal [Huntington 1990]. On the other hand, the plants and trees mentioned in the texts 
are standard (north) Indian auspicious or inauspicious ones* and thus give no additional 
information on the actual area, besides confirming the north Indian origin of the text. The 
discussion regarding the sikhara at the end of the text is also rather vague and gives little 
idea of its style. The kalasa is a typical north Indian superstructure finial. As mentioned 
above, the scripts discussed in the text are north Indian, and the regions excluded*™ are 
those surrounding central parts of North India [Gonda 1977, 55]*°. Thus, we can assume 
that the text is of a north Indian origin and most likely was compiled in Northeast India, 
probably Bengal or Orissa. 


' Sastri, Introduction in Samarangana-siitradhara of Maharajadhiraja Bhoja, the Parmara ru- 
ler of Dhara. Originally edited by Mahamahopidhyaya T. Ganapatisastri. Revised and edited by 
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Vasudeva Saran Agrawala. [2" rev. ed.], Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1966 (Gaekwad’s oriental se- 
ries, no. 25, 2" ed., 1945, iii). 

2 Dated 1453 Sakabda (1531 A.D.) [Das Gupta 1989, 73]. It is in the Biblioteque Nationale, 
Paris. 

>In the notes to my translation of the Hayasirsa Paficaratra [see: Raddock 2011] the numbers 
of the corresponding verses in the Agni Purana are provided. The large number of identical verses 
as well as summaries show the dependence of the Agni Purana on the Hayasirsa Paficaratra. I 
have also included these references for the verses quoted in this article. 

“For a further discussion in the relationship between the Hayasirsa Pafcaratra and Agni 
Purana see chapter 6.3 in: [Raddock 2011]. 

> As mentioned earlier, in chapter 6.1 above with regards to the Brhat Samhita, this is a struc- 
ture followed by many silpa texts. 

° The story of Madhu and Kaitabha appears in many Paficaratra texts, including the Jayakya 
Samhita; it is also in the Mahabharata as well as in the Uttarakanda of the Valmiki Ramayana. 
The development of the story has been traced by Andreas Bock in his “Die Madhu-Kaithabha- 
Episode und ihre Bearbeitung in der Anonymliterature des Paficaratra” [Bock 1987, 78-109]. 
Bock traces the development of the story from what he sees as its first appearance in the 
Mahabharata till its later development in various Paficaratra sources. The story appears in the fol- 
lowing texts: 

I. Mahabharata 6.63 

II. Mahabharata 200.8-16 

Ill. Harivamsa 42.14—33 

IV. Mahabharata 3.194 

V. Visnudharmottara Purana 1.15 
VI. Mahabharata 12.335 

VI. Jayakhya Samhita ch 2 

VI. Ahirbudhnya Samhita Adhyaya 41 
IX. Hayasirsa Pancaratra 1.1 

With regards to the version told in the Hayasirsa Parcardatra Bock sees it as directly depen- 
dent on the Visnudharmottara Purana 1.15, The Mahabharata 12. 335, Jayakhya Samhita 2 and 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita 41 [Bock 1987, 108]. The Hayasirsa Paficaratra has several verses in com- 
mon with the Visnudharmottara Purana, indicating that, perhaps, the former borrowed from the 
latter. It is possible that both obtained the story from a common source. For the importance of 
Hayasirsa (or Hayagriva) in the Indian tradition, with special references to iconography, see: 
[Nayar 2004]. 

7 See chapter 6.2 on the relationship between the Visnudharmottara purdna and Hayasirsa 
Pancaratra in: [Raddock 2011]. 

’ The term “ritual compilation” is from Teun Goudriaan [Goudriaan and Gupta 1981, 74/—142] 
and indicates texts that are Tantric works of known authorship, which present material on ritual 
ceremonies, usually in the form of quotations from older authorities. Also [Broo 2003, 20-27]. 
For a discussion of the authorship of the text, see: [Dasa 2001, xii—xvi]. 

° The text seems to distinguish two points of view. From a worldly point of view sages com- 
pose texts. From an esoteric point of view Visnu declares the Paficaratra. 

' ab = Agni 39.2ab. This list is also found in the Agni 39.2—5 with minor differences. See also 
appendix 3 Offerings to the Pada deities and chapter 10 The vastupurusamandala — ritual organi- 
zation in: [Raddock 2011]. See also Schrader’s Introduction to the Pancaratra [Schrader 1916, 
Sff| for a comparison between several Paficaratra texts and the lists they contain. 

"For possible identifications of this and the following texts see chapter 4.4 “Hayasirsa 
Paficaratra’s sources” in: [Raddock 2011]. Dines Ch. Bhattacharya, in his foreword to the 1952 
edition, says that he traced practically the same list in the Mantrakaumudi of the celebrated Mai- 
thila scholar Devanatha Tarkapancana (400 L.S i.e. second decade of the 16" c. A.D. [Bhattacha- 
rya 1952, pgs not numbered)]). 

2 ab “vc = Agni 39.5ab, “ac. 

Om Namo Nardyanaya. 

4 vwasokta samhita canya tatha parmamasamhitd/ lit., “the samhita spoken by Vyasa and the 
other as well [as] the great samhita’. The question is where the cdnyd construes, with the samhita 
spoken by Vyasa or with the paramasamhita. | have chosen the first one given the pada break. 
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A”? 


One could also read “the one spoken by Vyasa as well as the other, the paramasamhita’, or one 
could even read the last section as, “the one spoken by Vyasa as well as another great samhita’, 
which, of course, makes it less specific. The variant reads caiva, which indicates that someone 
though the reading was a bit awkward. 

'S Mahabharata. 

'6 Again, the text emphasizes that Visnu is the origin of the declaration. 

"’ Pauskara— Presumably the Pauskara samhitd. It is one of the “three gems” of the 
Pajicaratra corpus. According to Daniel Smith, it is probably one of the most ancient works of 
the canon [Smith 1963, /89]. Chapters 42—43 contain information relevant to temple construction. 
The text has been published twice: Yatiraja Sampathkumara, Sree Poushkara Samhita: one of 
three gems in Pancharatra, Bangalore, 1934 and P. P. Apte, Pausmkarasammhit , Rashtriya San- 
skrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, 1991 republished 2006. For a further discussion of the three gems in 
Pancharatra see: [Leach 2012]. 

'8 Naradiya tantra — Possibly the same text that Smith refers to as the Naradivasamhita. His is 
a detailed work on temple-building in 31 chapters [Smith 1963, /87]. As far as I know this text 
has not been published, (there is a different text with the same name that does not deal with tem- 
ple-building). 

'° Possibly the Sriprasna samhitd. This work, in 54 chapters, is closely associated with the 
worship in the temple at Kumbakonam. It contains several chapters relevant to temple construc- 
tion [Smith 1963, 190]. The Sriprasna Samhita has been published in a critical edition in the Ken- 
driya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Series nr 12 by Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati in 1969; it 
was edited by Seetha Padmanabhan, earlier published by Mangavilasa Press, Kumbakonam, 1904, 
grantha script. 

0 [svarasamhitd, a work of 25 chapters, according to Smith closely associated with the wor- 
ship at the temple in Melkote, and perhaps dated to the 9" century. Traditionally associated with 
the Sattvatasamhita of the “three gems”. Several chapters, particularly 9, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20 and 
23 contain information relevant to temple building activities [Smith 1963, 7/86]. Published by 
Sudarsana Press Conjeevaram, 1923, devanagari script, also Sadvidya Press, Mysore 1890, Telu- 
gu script, recently published again: The text has been translated and edited as [svarasamhitd; cri- 
tically edited and translated in five volumes by Em E. Laksmitatacarya; V. Varadachari; Gaya 
Charan Tripathi; Alasingabhatta and published by the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts 
(in association with Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, Delhi, 2009) in their Kalamiilasastra series 
(Kalamilasastra granthamala), volumes 42-46. In the introduction to the translation Varadachari 
and Tripathi argues for dating the /svarasamhita to the 8-9" century Melkote [Laksmitatacarya 
Em E. et al. 2009]. 

1 The Narayania section of the Mahabharata. See: [Griinendahl, Malinar... 2000, 155-161]. 

>? Might refer to the Laws of Manu as the first Manu is called Svayambhuva. 

3 Vihagendra Samhita — published as Srisudarsanasatakam: sdnvayahindibhasdanuvadasahita 
m, tatha Vihagendrasamhitantargatam Sudarsanakavacam by Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa Prakasana 
(Kalyana, Bambai, 1990) is philosophical in character (see: Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, Motilal Banarasidass, 2000, first edition 1922 by Cambridge, 
pgs 57ff). 

24 Possibly the Baudhdyana Srauta Sitra, which is a Late Vedic text dealing with the solemn 
rituals of the Taittirtya school of the Black Yajurveda. The text was, likely, composed in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh during the late Brahmana period. It was first published in 1904-1923 by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (edited by Willem Caland and translated by C. G. Kashikar) [Caland 1903; 
Dandekar and Kashikar 1958; Kashikar 2003]. 

“iti Ballasena-devahrta-dvikhanddyapatalah’, quoted in the foreword to the first printed 
edition of the text [Bhattacharya 1952]. 

6 Smith does not give any other examples. 

>7 Das Gupta and the 1976 edition reads 

adimurtir vasudevah samkarsanam athapi ca/ 

samkarsano tha pradyumnam so’niruddham athasrjat// HP 22.2 [Das Gupta 1989, 76]. 

Whereas the 1952 edition reads 

adimiurtir vadsudevah sankarsanamathapi ca/ 

caturmurtih param prokta ekaiko bhidyate tridha// HP 22.2 
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The second line of Das Gupta’s verse is given as a variant of manuscript B and C in the 
1952 edition. 

8 See: [Raddock 2011, pg 89-92] for a presentation and discussion of the manuscripts used by 
Shastri in ad. 

° Originally published in German: Geschichte der indischen litteratur, 1909, translated by 
Shilavati Ketkar and revised by the author. 

3° See further discussion: [Raddock 2011, chapter 7]. 

3! There is obviously something about the letter K here — see further discussion in note to 
Hayasirsa Pancaratra adikanda 3.3—4 [Raddock 2011]. 

>»? See discussion on the manuscripts in: [Raddock 2011, chapter 4.6]. 

3 See discussions on individual trees and plants in the footnotes to the translation found in: 
[Raddock 2011, chapter 7]. 

*# See above. The Agni Purdna 39.6f has a similar account “only a brahmin of Madhyadesa 
and such places should officiate in and perform the consecration ceremony...” Gonda explains 
MadhyadeSa as “the land between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna and the place where the Sarasvati river disappears” [Gonda 1977, 56, n121]. 

35 Gonda refers to Samkarsana kanda 31; 1, 3, 1 ff. 
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E. Padoox 
Busnauennas 4acy Ta Mica crBopeHHna “Tl asmipmia-nanbyapaTpH” 

Y wifi cTaTTi MoBa lize 1po BU3HaYeHHA Yacy Ta MICIA CTBOpeHHaA “Tasitipiia-lmanbuapaTpu” 
(hayasirsa-paficaratra) — KOMMIiIAWii, AKOIO BIIPOBaMKYIOTbCA TpaBla Ta puTyasIM, WO pery- 
JHOIOTS OYTIBHUUTBO HaliackpaBilioro (pi3sH4HOro BrieHHaA pesirii Wipgenuoi Asii — ingyicrcpKo- 
ro xpamy. Ak TBepgquTb cama “Tasiipiwia-lanbyapatpa”, BOHa € KOMIIeHA1yMoM. Y Hili 3i0paHo 
MatepiasI 3 O1JIbUI paHHix JoKeper. HaiiqaBHimMi BiqOoMUi pyKonuc JaToBannit XVI cTomTTAM. 

TekcTu, y AKMX MpounToBana “Tasiipiia-manbuapatpa”’, WaTyroTbca Tepioyom Big, [X—X cr. 
no XVII cr. “Tasiipmia-manbyapatpa” Mae OyTH ZaBHillor0 3a HUX. IMoBipHuii yac Ti cTBOpeHHA, 
3alIpOMOHOBaHHi YYeHUMH, OXxoroOe Mepiog Big 500-x pp. H. e. 40 1600-x pp. H. e. He, 3BicHo, 
nye WIMpoKe BiKHO. OWHaK 3arasIbHHi HayKOBHM KOHCeHCYC MOAra€ B TOMY, LO TeKCT OyB Ha- 
icant Ou3bKo 800 poxy H. e. Jia Bu3HAadeHHA Yacy Ta MICA CTBOPeCHHA Ipalll MO*KHa BUKO- 
pucTaTH exKi MOAPOOULM TeKCTYy, AK-OT OMMC WWIAXiB PHTyasIbHOrO OOxony cBaTHHI. TlocunanHa 
Ha 1HcbMo [Tisyi4qHol Ingii cBiquntTs mpo Te, wo “Tasuipiia-nanbyapatpa” Oysla cTBOpeHa He3a- 
qosro Wo X cromiTTa. OckiIbKU TeKCT 3aN03H4HB po3sqiin 3 “BintHyirapMotrapa-llypaHn’”’, BiH 
MaB OyTH MOJIOAIIUM 3a Hei, TOOTO Horo Oyo cKafeHo Mica VII ct. H. e. XapakTrep omucy B’ror 
(vytha) Ta moxem (lokeSa) cBiquuTb Oibile Ha KOPHCTb paHHboro, a He Wi3HbOrO WaTyBaHHsA. 
Orxe, VIII-IX ct. H. e. BUaroTBCA TIpHMHATHOIO poOouoro rinoTesor0. NoktHKaHHA Ha CHCTeMu 
IIMCbMa MOXKYTb CBIAYHTH Ha KOPHCTS OiIbI Wi3HbOrO AaTyBaHHA B MexKax boro TMepioyy. 

Yci 30epexKeHi pykonucn TeKcTy OysIM 3HaiizeHi B benrami Ta Opicci, i ye poOuTs ix Halikpa- 
IMMH KaHjWyaTaMu Ha Micle MOXOKeHHA TeKcTy. Taki MoxpoOuMi TeKcTy, WIO MOKYTb OyTH 
TIOB’13aH1 3 MiCI[CM MOTO CTBOPeHHA, AK-OT iMeHa KHA3iB, € a0O MIBHIYHOIHAIMCbKUMH, a00 CyTO 
OeHTasIbCbKMMH. OTxKe, TEKCT — MIBHIGHOIHIMCbKOrO MOXOJDKEHHA i, HalfiMOBIpHillle, OyB CKsIa- 
qenuit y Wipsiyno-Cxigniit Ingii, imopipHo B bexrami au Opicci. 

K.nouosi cosa: ingtyictcbKuii xpam, “Tasuiipiia-nanpyaparpa”’, aryBaHHa Ta JloKasi3atlid 
CaHCKPHTCbKUX TeKCTIB 


Cmamma naoditimaa do pedaxyii 30.09.2022 
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